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ABSTRACT 

This review draws on research literature concerning 
preschool programs for at-risk children in the United states, studies 
cited are those that meet relatively high standards of research 
quality. The term "at-risk" refers to children who are considered 
liable to develop behavioral problems and experience school failure 
because of their low socioeconomic or minority status or the limited 
education of thexr parents. The four questions addressed in the 
report concern trends in preschool enrollment, common characteristics 
of exemplary preschool programs for at-risk children, effects of such 
programs, and evidence on the durability of those effects and t"-* 
reasons why they may fade. Elements common to exemplary preschool 
programs include curriculum and teaching practices based on 
principles of children's learning; sustained parental involvement; 
and periodic monitoring and evaluation. The research shows that 
preschool education programs for at-risk children have effects in six 
major areas: cognitive abilities; classroom learning behaviors; 
socioemotional development; family; long-term school success; and 
school and societal costs. Evidence on program effects indicates 
that, for seven possible reasons, cognitive gains of participating 
children diminish between preschool and the end of grade five, and 
under some circumstances disappear entirely, A total of 58 references 
are cited. (RH) 
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I. INTSODUCnoll AND ZACSGStOOSd 



This report draws on the research literature concerning preschool 
programs for at-risk children in the United States. Studies cited here are 
those that meet relatively high standards of research quality; for example, 
the evaluations used control groups that were either randomly assigned or 
carefully studied for differences from the experimental group. This report 
addresses four questions: 

1. What are current trends In preschool enrollment, including that of 
at-risk children? 

2. What are the elements cosamon to exenq>lary preschool programs for 
at-risk children? 

3. What are the effects of preschool programs on at-risk children? 

4. What is the evidence concerning the durability of these effects? 

As in the literature, the term "at-risk" in this report refers to 
children who are considered at risk for behavioral problems and school 
failure because of their low socioeconomic or minority status or the limited 
education of their parents. The term "preschool* refers to any program 
organized to provide educational experiences for children between infancy 
and the mandatory school age. A preschool program may be organized as part 
of an elementary school or as a separate public or private school, for at 
least two hours a day from two to five days a week (Pendleton, 1986, pp. 
124-125). Thfse programs often serve the purpose of child care for working 
parents, particularly when they operate for the full day. However, child 
care in home settings is not generally included in the definition of 
preschool. Xn the literature, the terms "preschool," "prekindergarten," and 
"nursery" are used synonymously; the term "preprlmary" refers to both 
prekindergarten and kindergarten schooling. 

Participation in preschool edhxcation in the United States has grown 
dranatically since the 1970s (Table 1). The proportion of three- and four- 
year-olds enrolled in preschool programs has increased from 13 percent and 
28 percent respectively in 1970 to 29 percent and 49 percent respectively in 
1986. This trend is expected to continue into the next decade ( Digest of 
Education Statistics . 1988, Table 38, p. 55; Current Population Survey, 
1986). 

Several factors have fueled the Increase in preschool enrollment. 
These include: 
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o The Increasing participation of aothers in the labor force. The 
proportion of married women In the labor force with children less 
than six years of age rose from 30 percent In 1970 to 53.8 percent 
In 1986 (Table 2) . The percentage of aarrled wc^aen In the labor 
force with children between ages three and five rose from 42 
percent In 1975 to 61 percent In 1987 (Table 625, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1988). 

o The Increase in the availability of preschool prograas. While 
private preschools have not been identified and surveyed on a 
nationwide basis recently, preschool Initiatives in the public 
sector have been the subject of recent surveys. Prior to 1980, 
eight states had passed legislation and/or provided funding for 
preklndergarcen (excluding those states supporting Head Start) , 
By 1984, seven additional states had joined the ranks. Between 
1985 and 1987, three states with existing programs enacted new 
ones, and 11 states Initiated preschool prograas, raising the 
number of states with some form of early childhood legislation to 
26 (Marx & Sellgson, 1988), New prograas have also been initiated 
at the local level; in a recent survey of school districts, one- 
third of the preschool prograas for which data were reported were 
new since 1980 (Mitchell, 1988b), 

Several trends are evident In preschool enrollment by age, race, 
mother's working status, education of household head, and family income 
(Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5), These are: 

o Preschool enrollment rates for three- and four-year-olds are not 
significantly different for blacks and whites (43 percent vs. 39 
percent). However, blacks are ab<mt twice as likely as whites to 
enroll In public prograas. Among the black children aged three 
and four enrolled in preschool in 1985, 64 percent were enrolled 
In public preschools, while the comparable figure for twites was 
30 percent. The proportion is approximately one -half vs. one- 
fourth for three -year -olds, and two-thirds vs. one-third for four- 
year-olds (Bruno, 1988; Pendleton, 1986). 

o Preschool enrollment increases with increasing faally income. 

Increasing Income also Increases the likelihood of enrollment In 
private preschools (Pendleton, 1986). 

o Preschool enrollment increases with increasing e<liK:ation of the 

household head, Xn 1986, the preschool enrollment rate for three - 
and four-year-old children of high school dropouts was 25 percent, 
while the enrollment rate for children of college graduates was 56 
percent (Current Population Survey, 1986). 

s 

Although the nuisber of at-risk children Is growing, emolliaent trends 
show the following) : »^ 



preschool children with low socioeconoailc status 
(SES) Is not increasing as rapidly as the number with high SES 
(Pendleton, 1986). 

o Hispanic three-year-olds are less likely to be enrolled (17 

percent) than black or white three -year -olds (26 and 30 percent 
respectively). Thirty-nine percent of Hispanic four-year-olds are 
enrolled in preschool, compared with 49 percent of all four-year- 
olds (Current Population Survey, 1986). 

o The srowtii In the enroll»eiit rate of three- and four-year-^olds In 
preschool pro-ams, fr<»i 11 percent in 1965 to 39 percent in 1986 
was prlaarily in tb» private sector (Pendleton, 1986) . 

o Ab<mt 40 percent of tiie children are eligible due to family 
poverty enroll in Head Start programs at some time from age three 
to five. 

About two- thirds of state preschool programs require targeting of 

Pn^^ ^1 '''' ^° from poor families or lack skills in 

fcngiish language or school readiness (Marx & Sellgson, 1988). 



II. M-EMENTS CQ|QK»f TO KXEMPLAEY WtESCHOOL PSfXatAMS 

Exemplary preschool progr/ims for at-risk children share the follovinK 
characteristics, according to the literature: loxxovrng 

o Curriculum and teaching practices based on principles of 
children's learning 

o Sustained parental involvement 

o Periodic monitoring and evaluation. 

Most research knowledge about the beneficial effects of preschool is 
based on experimental or quasi -experimental designs carried out in programs 
larlfnnr theoretical foundation and program implementation was 

carefully monitored. Therefore, we can say that programs having the 

b.nl??^''^^''^''^^^*'' "^^^ ^^^^'^ vell-studied programs do produce 

benefits for children. (Later sections of this review discuss the nature 
and persistence of the effects.) We cannot distinguish which specific 
characteristics, if any. are indispensable to program success. 

Curri c . uUin. and T«?«ch fnf ? rqctices Based on Prf nrfpl^s of Chlldrpn^s I^.arning 

The specific Instructional content of the curriculum or the intensity 
of Its treatment are not as critical to program effectiveness as the quality 
ot its i«ple»entatlon (New York State Early Childhood Education Conmlsslon 
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st!diJ^^^^^ Schwelnhart. Bamett. Epstein. & Weikart. 1984). 

(d?scus.«d^L^''t '''''"^T^ different curricular models 

wfJkart T^' r/^'f consensus Is yet apparent froo, study to s.udy. 

^Hi^ ^ concludes from a set of con^aratlve analyses that preschools 

po^Ulve^'ffeltr'w^n °' ''T""' --«P'-l^y — ^ -dels can produce 
positive effects, while preschools In which i«ple«ent«tion is not closely 
controlled «ay provide lower quality services . ^eading to the ills ^ 
significant results observed for their graduates. 

au«lfS;^^^?^"^^"''i**" "^"^ supported by evaluations with high- 

S^^^^l f^K^L^*? ««iplary progra« Imsc their curriculum -odels on 
II llll : k'*^^?'^" " motional and cogaltlve davelop-ent (Pierson et 
al.. 1984; Schwelnhart & Koshel. 1986; Elklnd, 1986; CoUlns 1984- 
Slaughter. 1982; Zigler & Berman. 1983). The NatloAal LsociatLn'for the 

suoo^rlr °' ^^«^> research 

chndr!«^ curriculua and teaching practices that are congruent with 

teaching LtffT''"'^'''''. According to these sources, program designers and 
teaching staff in exemplary programs pay attention to: 

0 Appropriate sequencing of activities and a level of difficulty 
Jq?^ "^f?^" the developmental needs of the children (Palmer. 
1983; Blber, 1984; Berrueta-Clement et al., 1984) 

o Issues of individuality and potential differential impact baaed on 

fT^""' ^^*?4cf"^*^*' "^"^^^ language (Berrueta-Clement 

ax., lyoa, p. 175) 

o Comprehensiveness in terms of activities that address the social, 
emotional, physical, and cognitive aspects of a child's 
development (Mitchell & Sellgson. 1986, p. 3; Schwelnhart. 1983) 

o "Structuring the space and materials to afford each child an 
opportunity to develop a sense of effectiveness, to explore 
concepts, to develop mastery and social skills essential for 
competencies in school* (Pierson et al., 1984. p. 9; also see 
Miller & Blzzell, 1983) 

o Limiting group si^e to 20 children and maintaining an adult-child 
ratio of at least 1:10 (Ruopp, Travers, Glantz, & Coelen, 1979- 
Shure & Splvack. 1982; Berrueta-Clement et al.. 1984; Lazar & ' 
Darlington, 1982; Schwelnhart & Koshel, 1986/1987). 

curriluut^^^^^^T^^r ^" P^«^^^<x»l« not easily disentangled from 
?n^f^! l^r^' especially in programs characterized by high levels of 
addresLd^^h f'^" children and adults. However, some research has 
b^^vlor^ f f"^^!^ behavior and qualifications. Teacher 

' ^L^geTcN^'LT^^I)"™ ^'^^'""'^ 
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that itiv., chll^^r i . i "** "« of «• -elaboMtlve- style 

KAKC, 1986; Uy-Dop/era 6, Dopyera, 1987) , ' 

scores and v^^K . "l'"""*"? between children', teat 

o-.Uy variable a^^J" ^i^iflr P"?'"""" •»<« experience, the 

vaa U„, ,„tant to^c^ h^'^f!?'?? I^t^ children', outcomes 

reUe«I field. (Ruopp et^ 7 w") -^^^^ edoctlon In chlld- 

Oenerallzing aero"" cS3"i!^j!?}' -tratogle.. 

eer„ effect.* of cu^r c^f ^Tl^'J^de^^trL^Mo:::??"" *' """"-^ ^""S" 
relatively hich oroDortlnnTf -^/fi 7 , f"<'l'i»n«l" nursery school (with a 
P«rogr««/a„d se«rri ^a 5/?^Jf^"J'l"'''' ectlvltles). Monte«,ri 
str5ctur;d drluT ^ didactic" curricula that stre.. teacher-led, 

" ^TX^Z S:Slri;^trt\^'Xrtr'^-""'="'' « 
Measured achiev»»i»»^ *« ^ "««»nsi:rACe superior IQ scoztts and 

wiiiiJ.-^sSTS^'Tt^r^sJ??.'"* '"•»'»'^^- ^ 

Montessorl prl^l"enlT?o l"beT'"" traditional or 
school succea. Inelnrf^T K.l. several awasurea of 

the groups hadtiaher achl^rlnf «^«<^- ("one of 

Rroui bevonrf "'=|'''™'»e'>t scores than aiy other prograjn 

a^rdTnorSL^rgnl^^^^^^^^^ Cmsr-vXt^'t al. 

grade five or eleht ^„ ? differences aoong curricula at 

special 'e^ueatiofpl^ceZt""'""' ^""^ 

superiority of^wnriHH-^,-? / (1983) reported an overall 

lns\r^%l'j;f3^1^^:,",%^™f°". '"ol^-WHontessorl 

finding is due to the slg„L"antJv tillfV 

boys. The result. f„r .f2. ?^ """^ "^ores achieved by 

opposite directlo^ t<I I" ^f^' ""^'"'^ '"•^ were In the 

ln3tricUo;i""X Mgtr " 
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^.IT^' I'^'J^ differentia ,ft„ct. oa delinquency, 
of thrl^^nf^"""' ^"^ ■^""'^ fl'**)- ".p.red th, lp,pact 
re,.o«rJ'""f?' T"' P"*-^*"- f"""" ('•ased on »elf- ' 
reports et ege 15) that partlclpcnts fro. . teacher-directed 
program had a higher Incidence of delinquency than participants 
fro. two other progra.. where learning L Jre chUd"nuLted , 

Program t?p^finip^«>c 

Some curriculum characteristics described in this section r.r, k« 
Illustrated with vignettes froH. particular progrLs 

o Cofflprehensiveness of focus is illustrated by the Ysleta 

Prekindergarten Progran. in El Paso. Texas. Responding to a 

euie'r u':: T""'^ ^''"^^ P^-^-^ f^ur-^far olds who 
Y.lprI ! r f^'^^f^y li-ited &,gllsh proficiency, the 

Ysleta school district set aside an entire school for 

Slv^r classes. The prograa components are language 

development, motor skills development, expression of crefSvIty 

the'LTorL'^lv'' ""'"^k Hocio-emotional development Ld 
tfte use of the five senses to observe the environment. 

o Mitchell (1988a) describes a child-centered. experiential proera^ 

Z he'lrf tfa\" f'*'"" activities. InV^L^rooTo'L" 
<iay the art teacher read a story about a mountain rain and th*> 

cUv tLtT 1 '"''^ ^"^'""'^ -nipulat^d s^ier'f 

of clay into wftT; ^f'/"^ ^^''^ ^^^^^'^^ ^^inds 

lldi^^ the w:rci;y'^'"' '""^ ""^'^ and 

o In a teacher-directed program studied by Karnes et al ri983> 

ftruc'Su«d"::i:S"''"" teacLrfol thref • 

r^f^r periods covering math concepts, language arts and 

^ed J"""- "i^-^-^oolal studlesTSe lessorotten 

^=ln/ r "™'="^e<' "Ifire particular verbal 

responses fro. cUdren. Teachers praised appropriate responses 

::UTJ;:Z^..'""''''' ^""V r:pe"j?ror:f 

Sustained Paren^A| T pvpiyen^ p^ 

vario"r;a;r:o' ^^k'^uh'theird^r "rv""'\' " 

Involved (n^k. children" and keep then, .eanlngfully 

SeUgson 19U) •''f«^^'"/<="-'^l" ("urkett. 1982, p. A2; MltXu & 
folUwlng ways: ' ^O"! in one or more of the 

° stfff in"^ J;o.e visits and other outreach activities by progran: 
staff In order to help jarents teach their own children 

o Arranging parent- teacher conferences 
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0 Conducting classes on child developnenc 

0 Providing weekend sessions for all parents 

o Videotaping parent-child Interaction and providing feedback 

o Circulating toys, library books and news articles 

0 Inviting participation in parent advisory cosnlttees 

o Involving parents as volunteer or paid staff assistants. 

lc«vUi';s-!^^ by'^'::SL'^i^ "^"^ co-bloatlons of 
proiraa actlvJt.r. ^ •w>««>lMy prograu reviewed suggest that 

^sSwe^o IJ^W^ coiVOTent. are so Interrelated that Ic7s not 
S"Ls "^''"^ ^ o^"^- activities or 

p..rrL" ::oiL^ef :rtS-^^^^^^ - 

""^^ Zlgler&Ber,;n 1983). 
specifically. Irvine (1982) found that the extent of parental 

^^s"'':^ r "r^f •"-I* children's scores ou e'^h o three 
?^e co^ltlv! f J %'^™^°r"""^'"«^8e. reading, and math. 
The cognitive gains of preschool children whose parents were 

tllt ^^Z'^rlTTt'^','''"' -hSse parents were 

Pare^ al^Jnepj- ^^^^^^ -Ulns a,8.). 

et al^ 1984? T^:: f""" " • »«rLta-Cle«„t 

et al., 1984). Ihe prograa Bothers' greater dlsplev of affe<-rl„n 

Ind rhnf m\ * ^""^^ attachment between parent 

^Mif. 1^ ^987). tf this bond Is stroHF the 

chtld Is less likely to develop behavioral problen.s ^' 

cautio'?tcfL:\:'Llf:L'Ll'r"''' involvement ^st be vie.ed wUh 
ause It is unclear whether parental involvement co: tributes to 



:e^---— ^^^^^^ 

Program f.y^ffplye 

o The Beethoven Project, which began In 1987 on a pilot basis 

or near Se h^u!f T^^ °^ advocates- who live in 

or near the housing project works Individually with the »n^h»v^ 

n^^^i'j ^ '•evelopn.enc. The Beethoven Project also 

HIT.: THt^Li::."^"" -"^ pi^ti^ipLi^, 

" P«e«r^rTefiL"''p "'"T' P«"=lP«ea In the New 

thfSlrd tll«^t" r"-*'"' '^^"^ interested parents from 

three Se^!f^ r ?^P"6nancy ™tll the child reaches age 

^ educators trained In child develop«n£. regular 

aonltorlng and screening of children. An evaluation of . „n„^ 

no3«.i"'"' '•^^ p.«icipati„g chiid«„ ™j;::s:s 

° proUct^In'^Mcr'" ^"'^ '^'■"*°°<' ^'^ •'-"y ^*"""''n 
pr™ for f^n^^f?"^"?,"'" f """" provide parent-child 
«e lu' oart^ Jm! socioecono-lc groups. Ho,k visits 

sAsr; part or this program. 

£er Iodic Moni^nrf^j. 

and Evalyfu^ln^i 

Exenplary prograns periodically monitor children -o 
progress, and conduct program evaluation, m-i^l !? ProbleBs, neasure 
children can detect healrt 7 ? Diagnostic .onitorlng of 

Sellgson, 1986? ners" et T ^^tlTT^fl r**'"" '"^^ (Mitchell & 
TKls improves ^e ch^es of rj^atl^ ^ Schvelnhart . Koshel, 1986). 

high4^i"; e*iiui:io:r ':L'r r "^r ""^^^^ —i^y 
thf co\ciusLrs«' ;3:^'::i :tLn^"f:tri^^rr;:"ir'"* "--'-^ 
rr^the" «:::r;,s"f^r ;rri"" - ™ --h"ctxr:a:?:atio„s 

effective over Mme r!=.!"?T ^-P^^^^^"' ""1 become Increasingly 
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III. KFFKCIS OF PRffiCHOOL KDOCATlOlf 

rhis section addresses th« question: 

Preschool Project S^ yoA^"ir .^^""^^'^^ Studte.. Perry 

o Cognitive abilities 
o Classroom learning behaviors 

o Socio -eaotional development 

o Faraily 

o Long-tera school success 

o School and societal costs. 

Researchers have advanced tcn^J»^^■«^ i ^ 
-w>ng these outc«» atte^tinf relationships 
po.l«ve e«ec. ^ToT^^^^^^^^^ ISo" 

" « ^u'L^^^'- <=o«nitIve .blUtle. fo«rf .t .ge five 

gr««e^ -nd . decre«„^ Ukellho^, „f retention in 

"SO; ^ycT'^;t^rT^:Sr:rm??/'''='''''^*'« ^ 
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«n outcome of prLhoIl f°f "f «otlv«tlon as 

preschool v!re ^"tv "lonaJ'r "f 

The data saggest a allfh^ T J ? to school success, 

response to f co "itlvfjv "f°™lf"°"= co^-ltoenC began as a 
{1980, p. "^"""-'•J' "iBuiatlng preschool envl 

" 8"ii:terhani:^ cest1c"re?[;: S""^"*! -"-"-^ 

rates of success In scW? ! ? '"^^ grades and higher 

the plauslbiu" o? a L°del°Zrer"inh°"'" '^"^ 

child's and possibly th^ nar^f^. f ""^ *e 

was perceived more Lv»r.M k • " =hUd 

of a benign sp^^aJ thit "^^L ^ 'JT ""^ 

64-65). ' """^^ continue over the years- (1983. pp. 

for ch\\ri^„*i:tre:e^g::%^rsrfi'':r'"^^- -pp-" 

««erges troni tne findings presented below. 
Effects on Cnf^if-i.r^ rthilirlrji 

read4"l^?,:^^ri'L^A^^^ ^^^.^^^^^ ten»3 of IQ .cores and 

substantial gain in Sclp^s ' iS scor. ^^'""^ ^^^^'^^ * 

and Wechsler Intelligence Se fo^ CM ?J by Stanford- Bine t 

preschool experience ^^is «aL ^o^^*"""^ l«ediately after the 

four years . however (Schweinhart & u«?^*^r%^«n noticeable after two to 

1984; HcKey, 1985; li^aTf S^rUngt^ Berrueta-Cle^ent et al. , 

Haskins, 1981; Nel«an & Gastr^^ht r ' ^ ^^^^^^^l- 1983; Ramey & 

Walker. 1987; Raaey & CaJbell loJ ""^^ -Johnson & 

Beller, 1983;' Seita et 'IggS) ' ''''' ^^^^^^-^^ et al. , 1981; 

between four and .e^f^^Xr^r^.esc^^^! el^ri^^ncT ^'^""^ 
^^^^^^^-^S_Ciass3:oo^^ 

and/or^\^^:°:o^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^-^^X -asured by teacher ratings 

reviewed tends to con^rL "n ^^^^"^^^^"^^"^ observers. The literature ^ 

experience de^nstrate ^ftter TlLlZL'^l "" f**''^"" preschool 

show: '^tcer ciassrooa learning behaviors. That is, they 



o Greater task persistence 
o Greater academic motivation 
o Greater attentiveness in class 
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o Greater ability to work Independently on a task 
o Greater ability to follow directions 
o Greater resistance to distractions 
o Greater ability to cooperate with peers 

Greater success In completing assigned work 

Cetter use of time during isastety learning and social activities. 

These differences in classroom learning behaviors are evident fro« 
elementary through middle school and Se f o^ to be a^^^c^atef ^t* 

^r^irst Ty^^rlr ^ Presch:rc^n^er(^i^l!Jxtaent et 

Saiier!1i8rL\ur: m^K^^"' '''"^ ^^^"^^ ' '''^'^ 'o^^^ 

pre.ol.«X lnte^S„ .^.%:x'i:S^ *«l<^t .f£ect«. favorably b, 

° Sue""^^"' hostility (Johnson 6. Walker. 1987; 

" llTlllt)' """iveness with peer. (McKay, 1985; Pierson et 

° ttete'^e^rLJ^'^'"- P"*"" """dren in high school 

S 5^tr«Io^ ift^ ^7 l"t««.s of devl«.t behavior as Indicated 
^Lr^; f school, absences and truancy, lying and 

« resistance to teachers, or iMnipulatl™ of fdults 

(Schweinhart & Ueiicart, 1980; Shure & Spivack. 1962). 

° i^"5?*™Zn?f " Indicated by fewer arrests (31 percent 

P«"nt), fewer cases taken to Juvenile court, and fewer 

Tn^ "ul atsV; " <Berruet..Cle«nt .TTl.. 

U thro!ih i« ' "ported lower rates of delinquency a-ing 

percent":? ^T^W. """""'^ e^.r?.nce^6 ' 

asserUv^n^rorcMl'drerl'' """"" ""^ "l"" <^^^ «>e greater 

aggressiveness TAltl f a ^™ '"'^'^^ preschool may be accompanied by 
f Ust grld«s studLd"hfZ2 greater expressions of aggression ailing the 
graaers studied who had attended two years of preschool (1983) 

l«erC:Su:: eL""""""' ^'^o^^-^ .ff«t.d f.v»rably by preschool 



o Self^-esteer. and .elf -confidence (McKey. 1985; Rich, 1987; Beller, 

' :iTllll; LM:ri983)"''^^^ ^'^'^^ -Cle.ent ee 

° f^^^^'^^^r^^^^T- children a..plre to white-collar lobs 

sSool' r e<iucation. and they rate themselves as better in 
school performance than controls (La^ar & Darlington 1982- 
Berrueta.CWnt et al.. 1984; Beller. 1983) ^ ' 

o Maturity of aoral Judgment (Beller, 1983). 

Effects nn p^nfjy 

exoec^M^^'^^f '^''^^fP^''^"''" significant Impact on parents' 
sa I^f e^°:^L'°^:J:^!,^^^^ ^ of PrZsM children «,re 

occu^aaonlltx^^iLf J^''^'*'^ educational and 

etT r9"4-1^« f ^ (Berrueta.CU^ent 

al., 19R4r stSd?efi^r?* ' Rai»ey & Haskins, 1984; Plerson et 

school attendfnce vhUh in tur^'^t ^^W^ ^^-Pectations with regular 
(Collins. 1984) believed to i«>prove academic achievement 

educaUoVlTge^TLlTJlT^ ^ ^^-^^ -^^^ -wards 

attitude may have drawn n^rln^ f^ ' t S"6g«sts that a favorable parm..al 
may nave drawn parents to preschool education in the first place. 

the p2rt-chiW reu'ioLM^'^^K'^f preachool eKperience strengthens 
(Wy ^ L:^^^^^^^^^ 

their ^therf to war^h ^Iso, Experimental children asked 

childr" Se auSors ^^"'^^'^ ^^o"^-^! 

relatio^^^hip'lor^:^ e o'^^^^^^ '-'^ith^he'^Sur T^^^*^"^^^ 
low- income mothers may compete SmV receiving day care, 

could reduce financial IT^it ^^^^^^ /<*^a«^ioi. get a Job. either of which 

100). ^-w^it pai^ents tor attention and involvement" (p. 

r d^cenhe frluan^:":? h h^f P«-h<.ol experience "effectively 

mac develop with the parent, are aaaoclated with a 
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^^'^chi" ^le""' '^""'^ reUtlonshlps 



Effects on y^p^fy-f^^^ f^f rMool 



reaSlly develop thrco™;t«n^?^ ""^^ controls, progiaa children aore 

Welkart. 198^ 2:^1^0 w'feT^^^^ fj^T? ^""'f^A Schweinhart & 

Raaey & Haski^ 198I- N«7™ ^ r t :\ ' ^""^ ^ Darlington, 1982; 
Gray et * Gastright. 19CI; PaW. 1983; Seller. 1983; 

services in "nxBerii^L!? „f ""fl-S^ concerning day ca« and faolly 

suggest *e" p«:sL?crJcfoTo^"pX:cri; 

" perfo^c:"'?rtilr.r" l-Prove«nts In academic 

fslr^^ r, ^ el««ntary. .Iddle, and secondary schools 
1983^ ^ " P- Wch. 1987; Gray et al 

1983). On «,rage, progra- children had better »ade-Ll„t ' 

''""^ '-"^ -l-e-tS^sec'cndary 
" «^ir^.^f c'>-at«nt t» .ch«.U„g. progras, children 

198,; Rich, 1987; Beller, 1983; Gray et al., 1983). 

Effect nr. f^fj^i frreimi) niMUi 

partifularto IL^^V^"^^" °^ preschool to society and In 

beneficial effect, at aa^ '° ""''y- 

success 1 e «1^1!!^ attended preschool Is economic 

with 19:year:;ir^i?Srno'„r!^K'*r' f ""^"^ l««ependence . Compared 
likely to be °-Xv.d (59 Hrr T ' '*° P^^h""! "e'e o.ore 

months of une^Wnt"?Jr . "'i P""-":'. h»-l Bxperl, need fewer 

earnings (Be^^etrae'-e^^ef .T" ""asr" T/' T"'^" " 

, «L ai., p. 88). The study also assigns economic 
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success: "The prl»a^ e"„«lc be^fir^: "''"^ i"01vldual 

Independence coLs In reS co«™m6 41^ ''^ i"^""*"* ''^""""l^ 
program- (p. 56). The study JmpUei th« fhr"' Person for socUl service 
break Che cycle of poverty for «-r"lc chHd«„!'""''°°' 

A second econoaic benefit is tK- , . 

person) In the crlalnal Justice L^^^f^^ T^*** ^2.286 per 
of preschool education on del^n^™^^\ ^ ^ effect 
(Berrueta-CWnt et ^1 Jmr™!^*^^^ ^""^ Preschool Study 

progran group vs. 51 pe^ient for th! T*" P«^*^««^ 

probation (12 vs. 33 Ss) fewer f^n^M *'" ^^'^^ °" 

fewer cases sent to Juvenile 'court ^ ^^"^^^^ percent), and 

Srade^e'^e^tir^ s'^'rHt:^?:! '"'"^^ ^ "^^^ «peadltures on 
study, six other .tuduf W^^o^T^ra^^^^^ ^^'^^ '^^^ ^^^-^-1 
grade retention and specianducat^^n ^^"^'^ incidents of 

preschool experience (see Table 7) ^^^S*«ient a«,ng children with 



IV. OOSABIUTY OF IMPACT A»D gEASCMIS FOR WEARING OFF 
Evidence on f^^.^r^^^ „^ 

altholl^^^thlre^^l^^^^^^^ P--^<^^^ <»i-PPear over ti.e, 

effects (such as a reduced UkeUhood «f Persistence of other beneficial 
special education) . The LlnT ih^^ »^etentlon or placement in 

gain* in iq scores evJinfl^^ter rT <i^sappearance are the 

According to the Per^ PresS^Prli? f Preschool experience. 

1984), during the prl^ch^l veaJ/^J"^ (Berrueta-Cleaent et al., 

scores between the pro«^ f ^ " ^^"""^ difference in IQ 

differences in Z l^TcZl iZ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^'"^ preschool, 

in the IQ scores of «.e contrfu^"^ Bv ^"«««s« 
in IQ scores had disappeared ^erf^as b ^k*^*^ ^« difference 

appropriateness of IQ tests^^ 

View that IQ is a restively stable'ororT"^ 't"" preschool, given the 
fact that IQ tests are dIsiLed to be r^r^? ""f ^^^^^idual child and the 
effects. On the other uZa t relatively impervious to teaching 

Cited as beneftaX.etto ™ ^ ^« often\een 

appropriate. ' '"^^^ureoient of the long-tena trends seems 

achiev^^:trs\oTdifL^::fl^^^^ achievement, and ^th 

grades, according to thrconf^ftr!^ f durability throu^ the elen^ntary 
Darlington, 1982), the Perry ?rL^ for Longitudinal Studies (Lazar & 
1980; Berrueta-CU^en^ ll /l 1984) the'^'n .''"'^ <Schweinhart & Weikart. 
(McKey. 1985). the North Carolin! ak' ^ ^^^'^ ^^'^'^^ Synthesis Report 

worth Carolina Abecedarian Project (Ra«ey & Haskins. 
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maintained ooce in B«h T ?' f"<^^ f"""- the gain Is 

inM ooce In Bath than In reading, «,d the IQ gain disappears. 

begin to dlalnlsh. and by grade elLt Vi". * ^ " «"''1"B 
controls on coenlilve .hnf^„ ,f ''l'-f"-«n« between progran and 

°' ""-"""'^ participants is slg^koa'l^l^^^tSr at age 

the "i?:e":r:ff":f .'1," - ^-pie of 

"treatment occurs « tif^ t*^ 5^" Phenomenon ,Aere 

found at tl^e m- p Ho ' "r. \" "t " " 

years and eight ,o„^s J^e'effectrof ^ *e age of four 

gains had begun to «ar off But if t^^ iT"*"""^ ^"t^"' '"Snl^ve 
differences In cognitive „ins^.a^ " school. 



question is discussed below 
Rgft$ons for Weqr1"R ^^f 



dlsappe^rovertl^: ""r'f'Th" """"^ """"'"■l «-l"l=h or 

thejr„g.t:rrs;L":ss ilt^z :rso^r.:itii:ii'^iz'iL''' ""t/°^ 

least soL nUuslMUtv r!^. ? "? discussed In the literature have at 

transltrL!^^ the developmental cycle of a child in that major 
use of c:ndltL'nIl r/""' ^''""^ '''''^''^ ' understanding causali^v 
(P 13) Chndr^; . "^"^ cooipetence of a child" ' 

learn rather ^h ' T ^"^^"^ consolidate previous 

tL s hLl's :L^tat"L''foi" breakthroughs' Also. 

c^haxme L t>T^ I students' academic performance 

Change. By this r.ge teacners place de«andc on children not Just 
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i^vl„".Uv":r.ir '"'^ childhood) b..t to read to learn 

caldweu"a?^;f%^^\^:^^^"^i^h'" ^"rr^ 

occurring around age d 10 co^U d^^^r f"" """""^^ 
acadenlc gain:," (p lO) -il'rupl: previous cognitive and 

" pX'^"™ ^vrrirLr^T- '-"-"^o-l features of a 
effects !, " °" Pe"l»tence of the proera«'s 

quality pe4o^"h^rlLl^d■^"su•:r:^h^^s^^'T'^ 

eaphasls on languaee develomJ^^ . > «<lult-child ratio, strong 
proper .equenc^ff ^1^1^" ;.:?^^^^' "'"""l Imrolveaent, 
fro. varied ««Lls g^Td^i^^.'^.'^.^"; " choose 

relnf„rce».nt of p„sltl« behavior l^e HeaSlSlf""' ""^ . 
reported greater diminution of co^ltlve " 
pedagogy of variable quality. S'^" " diverse 

Change In the educational eovlronMnt At-rl.fc .hii.,, 

ele^ntary«to\^'L"sr;L~''l^e"*S:c«?oL'r''*r°~^ 
elementary school h^' educational environwent in 

children's efLctU-eirL nr! f"^?""' ^tim^Ute the 
1981; McKey. 19^5)! ^ Preschool classes (Ra»ey & Haskins. 

^e^ctoTpX'rlJ'hot ^iT"'^ <^^-^iUtles of at-rlsic children, 
many teach^s^nieLnta^,!^^!^ ^^'^^^^ 
and Haskins (1981^ Sfo^.f ^ u According to Raatey 

at-risk children kaf for oth^r chilf '"^ different for 

schools. Their stu3^ reveaUd tha^ f ^"«"<»i"fi elementary 
relegated nearly all i u.?! elementary school teachers 

group. alt?^^«uci T/rt f 1^^^'" «<^«de«ic 
chllLn's c^i l^e abiuras "'^ .^'^^ correspond with the 
achievement tf^ts (p. 109) standardized 

Differences in social behavior of «t.rf«t 

alienation. Bronfenbr^^no?7^ ^ children and consequent 

especially blacrchildr^" ^''^^^ «.inority and 

aggressivLLriich flien^t! th"r%''''r^ behaviors such as 
at least one st^v or^^^^^ teachers and classmates. In 

more aggressivenet^ lZn ° ^^"^ ^^-ed 

Carber and Lbera977) h^r''''^'''" "'"^""'^ ^983). 
preschool pr^ects L^e eZl participants from their 

schools bec'aui:if "".relTolT.lllt ^'^ur^elf '".f'^ ^"'^^^ 
language, and ablUrv ^/, "MH, effective use of 

difficult Tot soL"ttache«"a„Ts\h"?''"''-'"" °' ^^e™ 

i-eacners and schools to cope with. 

^^%ra;"t*t^"a"83°f ^"—l ^-e^entlon efforts. According 

Uaelf^oo lUti?a"i III Z:Trtit:Z7''''T ^"°"s'' 

vw Leniiinated, The researchers 
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mlr.culoL sS^^jT? °"''^"""*«=- appear 

parted, school «h~v:«^r?™iSl" T!.^ 

continued Input of aublect ^ ! dependent upon 

put oi auBJece natter day after day. year after year 

for comparison of «chlev^««^ ! ^' the baseline 

aeasures Is C^rell-Mf ! «stabUahed by existing 

recordfL L^r unreliable Instruments may be 

recording declines or gains that are really not the^ 
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Table 1 



Enrollment of 3- and 4-Year-Old Children 
fAA . 5 ^^'Vrim&xy Programs (Nuobers In Thousands) 
(Adapted from g^K^St of F^urefrlnn -^.oo 



55) 






i 


Total 


% of 




j Total 


# in 


Total 




jPopula- 


Pre- 


in Pre- 


1965 


1 

112,549 


3,607 


27.1 


1970 


110,940 


3,106 


35,5 


1975 


110,185 


4.955 


48.7 


1976 


! 9,727 


4,790 


49.2 


1977 


1 9,249 


4,577 


49.5 


1978 


1 9,111 


4,584 


50.3 


1979 


1 9,119 


4,664 


51.1 


1980 


1 9,286 


4.878 


52.5 


1981 


1 9,421 


4,937 


52.4 


1982 


1 9,873 


5.105 


51.7 i 


1983 


1X0,254 


5.384 


52.5 i 


1984 


110,612 


5,480 


51.6 j 


1985 


110,733 


5,865 


54.6 j 


1986 


110,866 


5,965 


54.9 1 



3.YEAR-nTJ)5^ 



X 



Total 
Popula- 



4,149 

3,516 

3.177 

3,019 

2,978 

3,023 

3,025 

3,143 

3,266 

3,387 

3,574 

3,609 

3,594 

3,604 



* in % I Total 

Pre- in Pre- jPopula- 



203 4.9 

454 12.9 

683 21.5 

602 19.9 

645 21.7 

759 25.1 

746 24.7 

857 27.3 

891 27.3 

928 27.4 

1,004 28.1 

1,004 27.8 

1,035 28.8 

1,042 28.9 



4-YKAR,nTJ^}; 



# in 
Pre- 



% 

in Pre' 



1 


4,238 


683 


16.1 


1 


3,620 


1,007 


27.8 


1 


3,699 


1,418 


40.5 


j 


3,220 


1,346 


41.8 


1 


3,061 


1,290 


42.1 


I 


3,028 


1,313 


43.4 


1 


3,070 


1,393 


45.4 


1 


3,072 


1,423 


46.3 


\ 


2,985 


1,442 


48.3 


1 


3,271 


1.496 


45.7 


1 


3,414 


1,619 


47.4 


1 


3,579 


1,603 


44.8 


1 


3,598 


1,766 


49.1 


1 


3,616 


1,771 


49.0 
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Table 2 



NO. 624, Statistical Abstracts of the U.S.. 1988. 108th Edition) 
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Table 3 



Percent of 3- and 4-Year-Olds Enrolled In Preschool by 

Faally Income and Age: 1986 
(Source: B„re.u of Censu., Current Populetlon Survey) 



Family Income 



Total 

Under $5,000 
$ 5,000-$ 9,999 
$ 10,000-$14,999 
$ 15,000-$19,999 
$ 20,000-$24,999 
$ 25,0O0-^ji*,999 
$ 35.000 + 
Income not Reported 



Age 3 Age 4 



28.9 


49.0 


15.3 


23.5 


13.4 


29.5 


16. S 


25.6 


20.6 


32.1 


23.0 


32.2 


30.1 


45.9 


49.0 


57.7 


39.1 


28.1 



Table 4 

Percent of 3- and 4.Year.01ds Enrolled in Preschool by 

Labor Force Status of Mother: 1986 
(Source: Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey) 



Labor Force Status 
of Mother 



Age 3 



Age 4 



Total 
Employed 

- Full time 

- Part time 
Unemployed 

Not in Labor Force 



28.9 

37.2 
31.3 
17.7 
21.2 



49.0 

42.6 
45.5 
30.9 
34.3 



Table 5 



Percent of 3> and 4-Year-Olds Etirolled in Preschool by 

Education of Household Head: 1986 
(Source: Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey) 



Education of j 






Household | 
Head } 


2J:«ar-01ds } 


4-year.Olds 


Total 1 
None to Elea. 8 ( 
i-3 yrs High sch. J 
4 yrs High school | 
1-3 yrs College j 
4 + yrs College | 


28.9 j 
13.9 I 
14,0 1 
26.9 j 
31.5 j 
46.2 1 


49.0 
31.0 
39.7 
42.9 
56.7 
68.1 
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Table 6 

(AdMnt.A ^e^tures of Nine Studies 

(Adapted from Berrueta- Clement et al., 1984. pp. 96-99) 




I YEAR 
I STUDY 



I ! ^ „ ' I FOLLOW-UP I 

I YEARS OFj PROGRAM 1 SAMPLE SIZF 

I AG^OF I PROGRAM j FOR | of^^i' 

, — 1 PVRATxoNi cHiLDR^M mmi -rm, 

-2 — i 1^1 part- time I ^nsa 




ESEA Title I all} 

t^ftY grg-K ri1?ffUi 

Philadelphia j 



I full -time j 
(full -time I 



jail day K | 

2 14 di^vg/yyy]^| 



experiipy^yi^l 



quasi 



AGE OF 
CHILD 
AT LAST 



9 - n 



17 ' 312 



30 



31 



RJC 



I 



Table 7 

Findings for Scholastic Placement 
(Adapted froB Be r rue ta- Clement, 1984, p. 102) 



STUDY 


PLACEMEN^ 


ntOGRAM 
GROUP 


CONTROL 


ESEA Title I Pre-K (age 13) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


5% 
9t 


GROUP 

11% 
12% 


Early Training (age 18) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


3% 

53% 


29% 
69% 


Perry Preschool (age 19) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


37% 
35% 


50% 
40% 


Harlem Head Start (age 13) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


No data 
24% 


No data 
45% 


New York Pre-K (age 9) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


2% 
16% 


5% 

21% 


Mother-Child-Hoae (age 9) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


14% 
13% 


39% 
19% 


Curriculum Comparison 
Group (age 19) 


Special Ed. 
Retention 


38% 
26% 


63% 

56% 
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